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Week of July 17, 1972 
LOUISVILLE, TOPEKA, TULSA WIN LABOR 
DEPARTMENT APPROVAL OF PLANS TO INCREASE 
MINORITY EMPLOYMENT IN CONSTRUCTION CRAFTS 

WASHINGTON -- Plans to increase minority employment in the construction industries 
of three metropolitan areas have been approved by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor Philip J. Davis. announced recently 
that "hometown" plans have been approved for Louisville, Ky.,Topeka, Kan., and Tulsa, 
Okla. 


The Louisville Plan calls for employing at least 220 additional minority workers 
within three years.in 10 participating construction crafts. By the end of the third 
year it is anticipated that minorities will be performing at least 12 percent of 
construction work in the area covered which includes 21 Kentucky counties and three 
Southern Indiana counties. Minorities comprise 10.6 percent of the total population 
of the area. 

The Topeka Plan calls for hiring 324 additional minority workers in 13 participating 
construction crafts within four years. The-plan proposes to increase minority utilization 
in construction to 1l percent in the Topeka metropolitan construction area in which 
minorities constitute 11.4 percent of the total population. 

The Tulsa Plan calls for hiring 493 additional minority workers in 11 construction 
trades within five years, or to a participation level of 10 percent, in the 14 counties 
which comprise the Tulsa metropolitan construction area. Minorities make up 10 percent 
of the total population of the area. 

Davis said 50 hometown plans have been approved by the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance (OFCC) and are operating in various parts of the country. 

He explained that, although the plans are reviewed by the OFCC, their goals and 
timetables for hiring additional minority craftsmen apply to all construction work in 


each area, not just to projects in which the Federal government is involved. 


The Louisville Plan applies to all construction work performed by the participating 
trades in the Kentucky counties of Adair, Barren, Bullitt, Carrol, Edmundson, Grayson, 
Green, Hardin, Hart, Henry, Jefferson, Larue, Meade, Nelson, Oldham, Shelby, Spencer, 
Tayloy, Trimble, Warren, and Washington and the Indiana counties of Clark, Floyd and 
Harrison. 

The Tulsa Plan applies to all construction work in the counties of Craig, Creek, 
Delaware, Mayes, Nowata, Okfuskee, Ottawa, Rogers, Tulsa and Washington; and to 
portions of Okmulgee, Osage, Pawnee and Payne. 

The Topeka Plan applies to all — work in Shawnee County, Kansas. 
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-. STEPS TAKEN. TO INCREASE MINORITY 


HIRING IN ALASKAN CONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON -- Eqyal opportunity "bid conditions" to.increase- minority employ- 
ment in construction have been approved for Federal contraetors under the Alaskan 
Plan, the U.S. Department. of Labor has announced. 

The bid-conditions.set forth affirmative action-requirements which-will result in 
minorities: performing 28 percent of all construction work in the State by the end of 
1978, said Philip J. Davis, Acting Deputy assistant Secretary-of Labor. 

Any bidder, contractor or subcontractor using ane or-more-trades of construction 
employees must comply with either Part I or Part II of these qquél opportunity bid 
conditions. 

Part I incorporates the entire voluntary Alaska Plan -- with its goals:‘and time- 
tables -- developed by enna. unions and representatives of the-minority com- 
munity in the State. 

Under this part, contractors and subcontractors are required to certify in writing 
that both they and the unions with whom they have collective bargaining contracts are 
signatories to the plan and will fully carry out the various provisions of the plan, 
including numerical goals and timetables for expanding minority employment. 

Part II covers non-union contractors; contractors whose unions do not subscribe 
to the plan; those contractors who do not sign and implement provisions of the agree- 
ment, and contractors no longer participating in the plan. 

This part makes these contractors subject to requirements which parallel those of 
Part I. That is, the goals and timetables set forth in Part II of the bid conditions 
reflect the agreement of the parties to the plan. 

Inquiries concerning the operation and effect of Bid Conditions under the Alaska 
Plan should be transmitted to Mr. Philip J. Davis, Acting Director, Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance, U.S. Department of Labor, 14th Street and Constitution Avenue, 


N.W., Washington, D.C., 20210. 
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BLACK EDUCATOR CALLS FOR EMPHASIS ON 
WORKERS' COMMUNITY CONTRIBUTIONS 
ATLANTA -- Both black and white Americans need to place greater emphasis on 
the contribution that a skilled worker makes in his community rather than on the 
number of college degrees that he has acquired, says one of the Nation's leading 


educetors. 


Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, president of the Atlanta Board of Education and former 


president of Morehouse College, points out in an interview in the July issue of 
Manpower magazine that many people have gone.to college believing that it was the 
only route to prestige and financial security, when they should have been encouraged 
to attend a technical or vocational schoo]. One way to reverse this trend. Dr. Mays 
says, might be‘to "emphasize that étettricians and brick masons and painters often 
make far more money than public school teachers and sometimes more money than college 
professors." 

"Nobody is superior in everything," says Dr. Mays. "Any man who has a job that 
enables him to make a living and that is beneficial to mankind has no need to apologize 
to-anybody for what he is doing." 

To neip young persons briage the gap between the classroom and the world of work, 
Dr. Mays calls for more business cooperation in sponsoring programs that enable youths 
to attend school while exploring and learning a trade or technical skill. He also sug- 
gests an expansion of area technical schools that permit a student to earn and learn 
on the job while attending classes part time. 

The former dean of Howard University's school of religion discounts the popular 
theory that attainment of equality in jobs and income will cause all discrimination 
against blacks to evaporate. He dows, however, feel that equality in jobs and income 
would lessen discrimination. "Equality in jobs and income would help a great deal, 
but: think that it would end discrimination is expecting too much," says Mays. 

His advises baack young people to "work hard and try to develop their minds and 
learn some skills." AS he has said in the past, Dr. Mays says, "Yes, I am for black 
awareness and I am for black power andahd.black is beautiful." "But", he pointed 
out "rhetoric doesn't train your mind. Rhetoric doesn't give you any skills... a man 


) 


is respected in this world only because he knows how to do something well and he has a 
(MORE) 
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skill that fhe.commmity:needs. -But he shouldn't expect anybody to be easy on him 
because he has a skili." 


In the interview Dr. Mays also discusses housing, school busing and black 


capitalism. He-draws-¢@ distinction between desegregation-as a goal-attainabje through 


legal action and-integrdtion which he considers to be a voluntary and spiritual coming 


eogether of people that cannot be legislated. 


### 








BLACK TEENAGER LEARNS ABOUT GOVERNMENT 
FIRST-HAND IN SUMMER PROJECT. 

WASHINGTON -- Wynell Kelly is a teenager interested in helping people. This 
summer she is learning about one way of doing this. As a summer intern in the Manpower 
Administration's Office of Special Programs, she is learning about Labor Department 
projects designed to assist minorities. 


Miss Kelly of Ogden, Utah, is one of approximately 100 minority group young 


people participating in a special eight-week program that aims to provide them with 


training and background in both the formal and intormal operations of the Federal 
government. About 30 of the teenagers are black, the remainder are Hispanic-Americans 
and Indians. The young people are working in a variety of Federal agencies. 

Like the other participants in the summer intern program, Miss Kelly was a member 
of the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC). Back in 1969, NYC helped her get a part-time 
job as an attendent at the Weaver Mental Hospital in Ogden and she worked there until 
coming to Washington. She will be a high school senior this fall and then plans to 
attend college and prepare for a career in either social work or nursing. 

What does she think of her summer experience? She feels that it's a good idea 
to bring people into the government and help them to gain insight into its operations. 
She is also enjoying being in the‘natfon's*¢apital for the first time. 

Along with the other interns, Miss Kelly is living in a dormitory at George 
Washington University. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) under 
a $50,000 contract with the Labor Department, is serving as sponsor to the 30 black 
young people. The.NAACP provides counseling and assistance, makes any necessary 
financial arrangements and plans for biweekly seminars and speakers. The organization 
also acts as paymaster, and distributes the $1.60 hourly wages that the interns 
earn.. 

A number of activities are planned for the interns, including tours of interest- 
ing places in and around Washington, concerts and bike and boat rides. 


### 
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NUMBER OF BLACK APPRENTICES HAS NEARLY 
DOUBLED IN FOUR YEARS 

WASHINGTON -- The number of black youths in registered apprenticeship programs 
serviced by the U.S. Department of Labor has increased 91 percent since 1968. 

Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson said the number of black apprentices rose 
from 6,561 at the end of 1968 to 12,550 at the end of 1971. 

During 1971, the number of black apprentices increased 13.6 percent, from 11,045 
to 12,550, a record high. Black apprentices represented 6.7 percent of the 186,236 
apprentices registered as of Decumber 31, 1971. A year earlier, blacks constituted 
5.5 percent or 11,045 out of 199,928 registered apprentices. 

Recretary Hodgson noted that the number of black apprentices increased during 
1971 even though the total number of registered apprentices decreased 13,692 over the ye 
year. 

New minority apprentices are being fed into the apprenticeship system -- con- 
ducted mostly by joint labor-management committees -- by affirmative action programs. 
These were generated by the Secretary of Labor's revised regulations under Title 29, 
Code of Federal Regulations, Part 30, which sets standards for equal opportunity in 
apprenticeship. 

Secretary Hodgson pointed out that otureach programs financed by the Labor 
Department and conducted by AFL-CIO Construction Trades Councils, the Workers Defense 
League, the Urban League, and several other similar organizations also have contributed 
to the new apprentice totals. 


Marked increases for black apprentices also occured in the construction trades 


where over half of all apprentices are employed. At the end of December 1971, out of 


110,592 apprentices in the trades, 7,983 or 7.2 percent were black. 
Yearly increases among registered black apprentices are shown in the following 


table: 
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All Trades Date Total Blacks Percent 


12-31-68 166,087 6,561 4.0 
12-31-69 201,574 9,331 
12-31-70 199,928 11,045 
12-31-71 186,236 12,550 


Building and 12-31-68 91,177 3,728 
Construction 12-31-69 107,592 5,193 
Trades 12-31-70 112,890 6,732 
12¢31-71 110,592 7,983 
In other major trade groupings, black apprentice ratios stood as follows 
in December 1971: metal manufacturing, 5.1 percent; non-metal manufacturing, 4,7 


percent; public utilities and transportation, 8 percent; trades and services, 7.5 


percent; and mining, 4.9 percent. 






































Week of July 10, 1972 
JOB SAFETY AND HEALTH STANDARDS 
PROPOSED BY TELEPHONE INDUSTRY PANEL 

WASHINGTON -- The Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) announced 
recently that a committee of representatives of the telecommunications industry has 
voluntarily proposed a set of job safety and health standards to protect its employees. 

This is the first such voluntary proposal by any industry since the Williams- 
Steiger Occupational Safety and Health Act became effective in April, 1971. 

The proposals were developed by a 28-member Telecommunications Standards Com- 
mittee, a volunteer group organized on its own initiative to assist OSHA in setting 
standards for the industry. The committee includes representatives of telephone 
companies, communications unions, and other affected groups. 

George C. Guenther, Assistant Secretary of Labor who heads OSHA, said: 

"This is the first time since the Williams-Steiger Act became effective thas an 
industry group has voluntarily proposed a set of standards that would protect its 
employees from hazards unique to the industry. 

"We are pleased with such cooperation and assistance, and hope that we will 
receive many such proposals from other industry groups. 

"Let me make clear, however, that all such standards that may be adopted will 
be incorporated in OSHA's general industry standards, which apply, as appropriate, 
across the board to all industries. We do not intend to set up a series of special 
vertical standards exclusively applicable to only one industry." 

The proposed standards will be considered for inclusion in the OSHA standards 
in Subpart S, a section that has been reserved for this purpose. This will be done by 
a proposed rulemaking procedure, expected later this summer. 

The standards will provide protection for approximately 1 million employees in 
the specialized operations and unique conditions experienced in this industry. They 
cover such factors as cable fault locating and testing, and work én overhead and 


underground lines. 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT DISTRIBUTED $1,120,500 
FOR FLOOD DISASTER ASSISTANCE 


WASHINGTON -- In response to President Nixon's request for speedy 


relief to flood disaster areas on the East Coast, Secretary of Labor 
James D. Hodgson has announced the distribution of $1,120,500 for assist- 
ance in Florida, Maryland, New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

These funds include an allotment of $800,000 for disaster unem- 
ployment assistance (DUA) from the Office of Emergency Preparedness, in 
99 counties in five States, and $320,500 from the Labor Department for 
the hiring of about 700 additional youths in Neighborhood Youth Corps 
(NYC) summer jobs programs in Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania to 
assist in flood cleanup operations. 

The NYC funds will be used as follows: 

Maryland, $43,200 for the enrollment of about 100 additional youths 
in the summer jobs program sponsored by the Maryland State Board of 
Education; 

Pennsylvania, $190,900 for the enrollment of about 400 youths in 
the Cumberland-Dauphin-Perry County NYC summer jobs program sponsored by 
the Tri-County Community Action Agency; and 

Virginia, $86,400 for the enrollment of about 200 more youths in 
the Richmond Community Action Program's summer NYC project. 

The youths, 16 through 21, are paid $1.60 an hour in their NYC 
summer jobs. 

The $800,000 DUA allocation will provide unemployment benefits to 
individuals left jobless by the flood who are not covered by the regular 
Federal-State unemployment insurance program. The DUA payments approxi- 
mate the weekly average amount paid insured workers under the States’ 
unemployment insurance laws. 


(MORE) 
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The DUA are funished by the White House's Office of Emergency 
Preparedness, and administered by the Secretary of Labor through the 
Federal State unemployment insurance system. 

The $800,000 allocation is distributed among the five States as 
follows: 

Florida, 14 counties, $200,000; Maryland, 11 counties and the City 
of Baltimore, $100,000; New York, 14 counties, $100,000; Pennsylvania, 

35 counties, $300,000; and Virginia, 25 counties, $100,000. 

President Nixon declared the storm damage a disaster on June 23, 
opening the way for a wide range of Federal assistance-to the disaster 
area. 

Meanwhile, on June 27, the President declared Sacramento County, 
Calif., a disaster area as the result of a damaging levee break and 
flooding on June 21, and the Unemployment Insurance Service prepared to 
to make DUA assistance available also to that area. DUA claims are 
still being taken in the Rapid City, S.D., area from uninsured jobless 
hit by the June 9 flooding there. 

The Disaster Unemployment Assistance Program became law on October 
1, 1969, covering disasters retroactively to June 1967. The program 
ccntinued without interruption under provisions of the Disaster Relief 


Act of 1970, which made the program permanent. 


# # # 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: 
QNNE. 1972 


WASHINGTON -- The Nation's tmemployment rate dropped to 5.5 percent in June, the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. The decline, from 
5.9 percent in May, brought the jobless rate to its lowest level in more than a year 
and a half. Thus far in 1972, the jobless rate has been below year-ago levels. 

The improvement in the employment situation was experienced by both black and 
white workers. The jobless rate for black workers dropped from 10.7 to 9.4 percent 
and the rate for whites declined from 5.3 to 5.0 percent. 

Total employment rose 275,000 from the May level, continuing the upward trend in 
evidence over the past year. Since July 1971, there has been an increase of nearly 
2.4 million employed persons. Nonfarm payroll employment was essentially unchanged 
over the month, following steady gains since last August. 

The number of unemployed persons totaled 5.4 million in June, up 1.1 million 
from the previous month. Unemployment asually rises sharply. between May and June, 
because of the influx of large numbers of young persons into the labor market fol- 
lowing the end of the school year. However, the June increase was less than expected 
seasonally; hence, the seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment declined. The decline 
took place among 16-24 year-old workers, many of whom were new entrants or re-entrants 
to the labor force. 

Among the major labor force groups, the teenage unemployment rate dropped from 
15.7 to 14.5 percent, with most of the decrease occurring among 18 and 19 year-olds. 
This brought the teenage rate to its lowest point in almost 2 years. Jobless rates 
for adult a (4.0 percent) and adult women (5.5 percent) were lower than in May; all 
of this decline, however, was among young adults in the 20-24 year age group, and 
there was no change in the unemployment rates for men ont women 25 years or older. 
Jobless rates for household heads (3.6 percent) and for married men (2.9 percent) ° 
remained at their May levels. 

The unemployment rate for full-time workers (5.0 percent) dropped sharply over 
the month to its lowest level in more than a year and a half. However, the jobless 


rate for part-time workers rose moderately to 8.8 percent in June. The jobless rate. 


(MORE) 
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for workers covered by State unemployuent insurance programs remained essentially 
unchanged in June at 3.6 percent. 

Jobless rate declines occurred in every major occupational group and in all but 
one of the industry groups. The largest over-the-month drop was among persons whose 
last job was in construction, as their rate fell from 12.5 to 9.5 percent; more than 
offsetting the rise in the previous month. There was also a small decrease among 
manufacturing workers, whose June rate (5.6 percent) was 1.1 percentage points below 
a year earlier. 

The average (mean) duration of unemployment, at 13.5 weeks (seasonally adjusted) 
in June, was a week greater than in the previous month and a year ago. 

There was virtually no change in the civilian tabor force (86.4 million, season- 
ally adjusted) between May and June. The total number of employed persons rose by 
275,000 to a level of 81.7 million. A decrease of 160,000 in the number of emp) oyed 
teenagers was more than balanced by an increase of 440,000 among adults. 

Since July 1971, total employment has risen by nearly 2.4 million (after 


eliminating the effects of the 1970 Census population control adjustment introduced in. 


January 1972). Adult men accounted for nearly 950,000 of the over-the-year increase 


in employment, while adult women and teenagers accounted for 900,000 and 500,000 
respectively. 

Of the 4.2 million Vietnam Era veterans 20 to 29 years old in the labor force 
in June, nearly 4 million were employed and 280,000 were unemployed. The number 
employed was 550,000 above a year ago, in line with the gain in the veteran population; 
there was little change in the number unemployed. 

The veterans’ unemployment rate was 7.2 percent in June, seasonally adjusted, 
compared with 8.1 percent in May, 8.6 percent in April, and 8.9 percent last June. 
All of the over-the-year improvement occurred ampng younger veterans (ages 20-24), 
whose rate in June 1972 dropped to 9.9 percent from 13.5 percent in June 1971. In 
contrast, the jobless rate for veterans aged 25-29 (553 percent) has not -changed 
materially in more than a year. 

For nonveterans in the 20-29 year age group, the seasonally adjusted unemploy- 


ment rate was 6.5 percent in June 1972, slightly below the levels prevailing for more 
(MORE) 
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than a year. Like the veterans, nonveterans aged 20-24 registered an improvement tn 
their unemployment rate o¥er the year, while the rate for those in ages 25-29 was 
unchanged. The gap between the unemployment rate of veterans and the lower rate of 
nonveterans has been narrowing since October 1971. For the first half of 1972, the 
difference averaged less than 1 percentage point, half that prevailing in the same 
period a year earlier. 

The number of persons on nonfarm payroll jobs was essentially unchanged in June 
at 72.6 million, seasonally adjusted. Since last August, however, payroll employment 
has risen by over 2.0 million. Employment continued to increase in the service- 
producing industries in June, but this was countered by a decline in the goods-producing 
sector. 

The average workweek for all rank-and-file workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls rose by 0.5 hour in June. This was somewhat more than the usual May-June 
change, and, after seasonal adjustment; the average workweek rose 0.2 hour to 37.2 
hours. The increase was spread throughout the major industry divisions. 

Average hourly earnings of production and nonsupervisory workers on private 
nonagricultural payrolls edged up 1 cent in June to $3.62, both before and after sea- 
sonal adjustment. Compared with June a year ago, hourly earnings have risen 20 cents, 
or 5.8 percent. 

The small gain in hourly earnings, coupled with the increase in weekly hours, 
resulted in a rise of $2.18 in average weekly earnings to $135.39. This gain was 
cut in half, however, after adjustment for seasonality. 


Compared with June 1971, average weekly earnings have risen $7.82 or 6.1 percent. 


During the latest 12-month period for which the Consumer Price Index is available -- 


May 1971 to May 1972 -- consumer prices rose 3.2 percent. 

In June, the Bureau's Hourly Earnings Index, seasonally adjusted, was 137.0 
(1967=100), 0.2 percent higher than in May, according to preliminary figures. The 
index was 5.9 percent higher than June a year ago. Between June 1971 and June 1972, 
all industries posted increases, ranging from 4.5 percent in finance, insurance and 


real estate to 10.5 percent in transportation and public utilities. During the 
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12-month period ending in May, the Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant 
purchasing power rose 2.6 percent. 


The April-June period was the fourth straight quarter that the civilian labor 


force and total employment increased substantially. The unemployment rate in the 


second quarter was little changed from the previous quarter but was below 1971 levels. 

The civilian labor force advanced 540,000, seasonally adjusted, in the second 
quarter to 86.4 million. Most of this increase took place among adult men. Since the 
second quarter of 1971, the civilian labor force has posted substantial quarter-to- 
quarter gains, rising by almost 2.4 million during the period. 

‘Total employment rose 590,000 (seasonally adjusted) in the second quarter to 81.4 
million. Over half of the increase was among adult men, and all of it occurred 
‘among persons with full-time jobs. After remaining weak during most of 1970 and the 
first half of 1971, employment has risen sharply over the dast four quarters -- by 2.4 
million -- consisting of 900,000 adult women, 870,000 adult men, and 600,000 teenagers. 

The number of jobless persons averaged 5.0 million (seasonally adjusted) in the 
second quarter, essentially the same level that has prevailed since the fourth quarter 
of 1970. The unemployment rate in the second quarter, at 5.7 percent, was little 
changed from the first quarter but was below the levels posted throughout 1971, when 
it averaged 5.9 percent. 

Although the number of persons without work has remained stable over the last year 
and a half, there have been significant changes in the reasons why persons have become 
unemployed. Part of this is due to the large labor force increases; in the second 
quarter of 1972, there were 140,000 more unemployed persons who had never held a job 
before than in the second quarter of 1971. In contrast, the number of persons job- 
less this quarter because they lost their last job, at 2.2 million, was 170,000 less 
than a year ago. The number of persons out of work because they re-entered the labor 
force was about the same as in the year-ago quarter of 1971, but there was some in- 
crease in the number who voluntarily quit their last job to seek another one. 

For adult men, the jobless rate in the second quarter, at 4.2 percent, was 
essentially unchanged from the first quarter, while the average for adult women 


(MORE) 
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moved up from 5.3 to 5.6 percent, after declining by about the same magnitude between 
the previous two quarters. The unemployment rate for teenagers was down substantially 
from its post-World War II record high of 18.2 percent in the first quarter and, at 
15.8 percent, reached its lowest level since the third quarter of 1970. For household 


heads, the unemployment rate in the second quarter was 3.5 percent; their rate has 


remained in the 3.4-to-3.7 percent range since the third quarter of 1970. 


The jobless rate for black workers declined from 10.6 to 9.9 percent in the 
second quarter, a return to the level of a year ago. This drop was attributable 
chiefly to the improved job situation for black teenagers, whose unemployment rate 
receded from the first quarter record high of 37.9 percent to 31.7 percent. The rcte 
for whites, at 5.3 percent, was unchanged over the quarter, although slightly below 
the levels that prevailed throughout 1971. Because of these developments, the ratio 
of black-th-white jobless rates edged below the 2-$0-1 mark again to 1.9 to 1. Prior 
to first quarter 1972, this ratio had been consistently below 2 to 1 since the fall 
of 1969. Black-to-white jobless rate ratios were slightly lower over the quarter for 
adult women (from 1.9:1 to 1.7:1) and for teenagers (from 2.4:1 to 2.3:1), while the 
ratio for adult men he@d steady at 1.8 to 1. 

Nonagricultural payroll employment advafticed 670,000 in the second quarter 
(seasonally adjusted) to 72.5 million. Since the third quarter of last year, payroll 
employment has expanded by 1.8 million. Jobless increases in the second quarter 
took place in both the goods-producing and service-producing sectors of the economy. 


### 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
JUNE 1972 

WASHINGTON -- The Wholesale Price Index of All Commodities rose 0.5 percent 
between May and June, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has announced. 

Industrial commodities increased 0.3 percent. Prices of farm products and 
processed foods and feeds advanced 1.1 percent. Consumer finished goods, a selection 
of commodities closely comparable to those in the commodity component of the Consumer 
Price Index, were up 0.5 percent. .Of the 15 major commodity groups measured by the 
Wholesale Price Index, 12 advanced between May and June, two declined, and one showed 
no change. In June, the All Commodities WPI was 118.8 (1967=100), 3.9 percent above 
a year earlier. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the Wholesale Price Index also rose 0.5 percent 
in June. Industrial commodities were up 0.4 percent. Farm products and processed 
foods and feeds advanced 0.5 percent. Consumer finished goods were 0.3 percent higher. 

In the calendar quarter ending in June, the WPI rose at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 4.9 percent, the same rate as in the preceding 3 months ending in 
March. Industrial commodities advanced at an annual rate of 4.9 percent in the 3 
months ending in June, compared with 4.2 percent in the period from December to March. 
The index for farm products and processed foods and feeds moved up at an annual rate 
of 4.8 percent from March to June following an advance at a rate of 7.0 percent in 
the preceding 3 months. For consumer finished goods, the annual rate in the March- 
to-June period was 2.5 percent compared with a 2.8 percent rate for the 3 months 
from December to March. 

Comparative rates of change in the WPI before and during the Economic Stabilization 


Program that began last August are as follows: 


8 months 3 months, 7 months, 10 months, 
prior to Phase I, Phase II, Phases I § II, 
Phase I, Aug.: 1971 to Nov. 1971 to Aug. 1971 to 
Dec. 1970 to Nov. 1971 June 1972 June 1972 
Aug. 1971 

All commodities : 5.2 -0.2 5.3 3.6 

Industrial commodities 4.7 -0.5 4.4 2.8 

Farm products, processed 

foods and feeds 6.5 1.3 7.6 5.6 
Consumer finished goods 4.1 -1.1 3.8 2.3 


(MORE) 
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Among consumer finished goods, foods advanced 0.5 percent in June (seasonally 
adjusted), chiefly because of higher prices for meats and processed poultry. Consumer 


nonfood finished goods increased 0.2 percent over the month. Within this grouping, 


nondurable finished goods were up 0.1 percent due to higher prices for products such 


as gasoline, footwear, and textile products. A 0.2 percent advance for durables 
chiefly reflected increases for tires and tubes, furniture, and that portion of lumber 
and wood products purchased by consumers. 

Producer finished goods moved up 0.3 percent in large part because of advances 
for machinery and equipment. Further rises for lumber and textile products caused 
most of the 0.6 percent gain for processed (intermediate) materials, supplies, and 
components (excluding foods and feeds). The index for crude materials for further 
processing (excluding foods, feeds, and fibers) rose 0.5 percent chiefly as a result 
of increases for hides and skins and wastepaper. 

Fuels had the greatest influence on the overall industrial index in June, 
accounting for almost one-fourth of the total rise. Higher gasoline prices were 
responsible for most of the advance in fuels; electric power, middle distillate, and 
residual fuels also showed gains but natural gas was lower. 

A 4.7 percent increase for livestock caused most of the advance for farm products; 
cattle prices were the major influence. Live poultry and fresh and dried vegetables 
also were higher while grains, raw cotton, fluid milk and fresh fruits declined. 

The processed foods and feeds index moved up almost entirely because of higher 
prices for meats and processed poultry (up 4.1 and 5.3 percent respectively). The 
principal declines were for dairy products, animal feeds, and fish. 

When the effect of price changes for domestic raw agricultural products and 
imports, which have been exempt from post-freeze controls, is eliminated, the WPI for 
June on a seasonally unadjusted basis shows an increase of 0.3 percent in contrast to 
the 0.5 percent for the overall index. After similar exclusions are made from the 
farm products and processed foods and feeds component, this component of the index 
registers an increase of 0.5 percent compared with 1.1 percent before the exclusion. 
Following elimination of imported items from the industrials component, it still shows 


(MORE) 
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a rise of 0.3 percent because the net impact of price movements for these items was 
negligible. The increase of 0.5 percent for consumer finished goods also remained 
unchanged after elimination of the effect of price changes for items exempt from 


post-freeze controls. 








Dear Consumer 


Part-Time Santas 
Shop Year Around 


By Virginia Knauer 


Special Assistant to the President, 
and Director, 
White House Office of Consumer Affairs 


Sometimes it is difficult being a grandmother— 
especially in deciding on toys to give the grand- 
children. I know. I have bought many toys and 
games for my grandchildren through the years. 

Decisions are not as difficult now for the oldest 
(she is 10), but decisions still have to-be made: 
Is the toy or game appropriate for each one’s age? 
Is it something each will like? Is it safe? 


More and more grand- 
parents — and, of course, 
parents—are becoming con- 
cerned about toy safety. An 
unsafe toy can cut a child, 
cause burns and maybe cause 
death because a part of the 
toy (such as the squeaker 
from a squeeze toy) becomes 
lodged in his throat. 

Santa will not start select- 
ing his bagful of toys for 
several months, but part- 
time Santas—like myself and 


other parents and grand- 
parents — don’t wait for 
Christmas. Anytime we’re 


shopping for toys, we should 
keep in mind the following 
helpful hints in choosing 
safe toys. 

1. Choose a toy appropri- 
ate for the child’s age and 


development. (Many toys 
have age-group labels on the 
package.) 


2. Remember that younger 
brothers and sisters may 
have access to toys bought 
for older children. 

3. Check fabric labels for 
“non-flammable,” “flame-re- 
tardant,” or “flame-resistant” 
notices. 

4. Check instructions. They 
should be easy to read and 
understand. Instruct the 
child in the proper use of 
any toy. 

5. Avoid toys that produce 
excessive noise. (Even toy 
cap pistols fired too close 
to a child’s ear can cause 


damage.) 
6. Avoid shooting games, 
especially those involving 


darts and arrows, unless the 
games are to be used under 
parental supervision. 

7. When choosing a toy 
for small children, make syre 
it: 

—does not have detachable 

parts that can lodge in 
windpipe, ears or nostril, 


—is too large to be swal- 
lowed, 
—is not apt to break easily 


into small pieces or 
leave jagged edges, 
—does not have sharp 


edges or points, 

—has not been put to- 
gether with easily ex- 
posed straight pins, 
wires, nails, etc., 

—is not made of glass or 
brittle plastic, 

—is not poisonous or toxic, 

—does not have exposed 
flames or build up heat 
to dangerous levels, 

—does not have flimsy 
electrical wiring, 

—does not have parts that 
can pinch fingers or 
catch hair, and 

—for children under two, 
does not have long cords 
or thin plastic bag mate- 
rials. 

8. Choose carefully. Any 
toy if misused can be dan- 
gerous. There can be no 
substitute for parental in- 
terest and supervision. 

These hints come from the 
Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s Bureau of Product 
Safety. Last year the Bureau 
banned more than 100 unsafe 
toys. This year it is continu- 
ing its safety review of toys 
and is issuing guidelines to 
manufacturers for toy safety. 
It is banning toys that are 
hazardous. 

The current list of banned 
toys, as well as the complete 
list of toys banned since De- 
cember 1970, is available 
free by writing to L. J. Chis- 
holm, Bureau of Product 
Safety, FDA, 5401 Westbard 
Ave., Bethesda, MD 20016 

If you write to Mrs. 
Knauer, address your card 
or letter to “Dear Virginia,” 
Office of Consumer Affairs, 
Washington, DC 20506. 





Week of July 17, 1972 


FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


More than half of the 2 8 million young people who graduated from high school in 1970 
were enrolled in college by October of that year, thc Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
# # # 
The proportion of black high school graduates enrolled in college rose from about 35 
percent ift the early 1960's to 45 percent in 1970, the Bureau vf Labor Statistics 
reports. 
# # # 
The number of children under 18 whose mothers were in the work force increased from 16 
to 26 million between 1960 and 1970, the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. This 
rise occurred not only because there were more children under 18 (66.7 million in 
1970 compared to 59.9 million in 1969), but also because a greater proportion of 
women were working. 
# # # 
The number of young people 16 to 24 years old working 2r looking for work rose by 
6.4 million between October 1960 and October 1970, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports. This increase reflected two major factors: a larger population due to the 
rise in births during the late 1940's and early 1950's and a greater ;roportion of 
people in the labor force during the middle and late 1960's because of an expanding 


economy. 





